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From Janney’s Life of Fox. 
A DISSERTATION ON THE VIEWS OF GEORGE 


FOX, CONCERNING CHRISTIAN TESTIMONIES. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


ON SLAVERY. 

The prominent part taken by the religious 
Society of Friends, in opposing, the practice 
and principle of slavery, will junify a particu- 
lar notice of the rise and progress of this tes- 
timony. 

Fifty years before the colonization of the 
British provinces in North America, a traffic: in 
negro slaves had been established by the Euro- 
peans. Spain and Portugal took the lead in 
this nefarious business, but the English were 
soon after engaged in it; and Queen Elizabeth 
herself condescended to share, with her Ad- 
miral, Sir Joho Hawkins, the profits of supply- 
ing the Spanish colonies with the unhappy 
victims of his marauding expeditions on the 
African coast. 

The first importation of slaves into the Brit- 
ish North American colonies, was - by- the 
Dutch, who, in the year 1620, entered the 
James river, in Virginia, and landed twenty 
Africans for sale.* 

At the time when the Society of Friends 
arose, the number of slaves in some of the 
British provinces was already considerable. 
Between the years 1655 and 1658, a number of 
Friends, on religious missions, visited Barba- 


* Bancroft’s U. S., I. 176. 





does, New England, New York, Virginia, and 
Maryland; in all of which colonies some of 
the inhabitants were convinced of their princi- 
les. 

, It was not, however, until after the settle- 
ment of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, toward 
the close of the seventeenth century, that 
Friends became numerous in any of the prov- 
inces. Some of their proselytes were proba- 
bly owners of slaves, and others of their mem- 
bers, who had recently emigrated from Europe, 
were induced, by the habits of thought then 
prevailing, and the supposed convenience of 
slave labor, to purchase and hold the African 
captives brought to their shores. It is re- 
marked by Clarkson, in his “ Portraiture of 
Quakerism,” that “ George Fox was probably 
the first person who publicly declared against 
this species of slavery; for nothing that could 
be deplored by humanity seems to have es- 
caped his eye.” The earliest advice issued on 
this subject, appears to have been the counsel 
he gave, in 1671, td Friends in Barbadoes. 

* * * * * 


At a Yearly Meeting of Friends of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, held in 1688, a paper 
was presented by some German Friends from 
Kreisheim, settled near Germantown, “con- 
cerning the lawfulness and unlawfulness of 
buying and keeping negroes.” No action 
was taken upon it at that time, but in 1696, 
the Yearly Meeting advised its members “ not 
to encourage the bringing in any more ne- 
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groes; and that such that have negroes, 
be careful of them, bring them to meet 
ings with them in their families, and restrain 
them from loose and lewd living as much as in 
them lies, and from rambling abroad on First 
days and other days.” 

William Penn mourned over the state of the 
slaves, but his efforts to meliorate their condi- 
tion by legal enactments were defeated in the 
House of Assembly.* 

He made provision for the liberation of the 
few slaves in his possession, and he brought the 
subject before the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
in Philadelphia, in the year 1700, when a min- 
ute was made, directing that the negroes and 
Indians should be encouraged to attend Friends 
Meetings, and that meetings should be ap- 
pointed for the colored people once a month. 

In 1715, Friends of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, in their Yearly Meeting, came to the 
conclusion, to disown any of their members 
who should be coneerned in the importation of 
slaves, aud advices were issued that “ All 
Friends who have or keep negroes, do use and 
treat them with humanity, and a Christian 
spirit: and that all do forbear judging or re- 
flecting on one another, either in public or pri- 
vate, concerning the detaining or keeping them 
servants.” + 

In 1729, the subject of slave-holding was 
again revived in the Yearly Meeting by a min- 
ute from Chester Monthly Meeting, and further 
advices issued. 

From this time forward, it claimed the fre- 
quent and earnest attention of Friends, until 
1754, when John Woolman published his 
“ Considerations on the keeping of negroes,” 
which greatly accelerated the progress of this 
important testimony. 

The writings of Woolman on this subject, 
are among the best that have ever been pro- 
duced. ‘They abound with pertinent facts, and 
cogent arguments, enforced with earnestness, 
but tempered with that spirit of meekness and 
love which is most effectual in disarming oppo- 
sition and promoting conviction. His conduct 
and public ministry were characterized by a 
like spirit of mildness and benignity, which 
rendered his labors effectual, when he went 
forth on his holy mission, to plead the cause of 
the oppressed, and to be as a mouth for the 
dumb. 

Anthony Benezet was another efficient advo- 
cate of cmancipation, to whose pen is attrib- 
uted an excellent Epistle to Friends, issued by 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1754. 

In the year 1758, John Woolman, John 
Scarborough, John Sykes and Daniel Stanton, 
were authorized by Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, to visit those of its members who held 


* Janney’s Life of Penn, chap. xxxi. 
+ Brief Statement, &., p. 12. 
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slaves, and from this date, during a period of 
eighteen years, the records show that almost 
every year the subject claimed the earnest and 
increasing attention of the meeting. Commit- 
tees were appointed by the Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings, to enforce the advices of 
the Yearly Meeting, and so effectual were these 
persevering and affectionate efforts, that most 
of the members who held slaves had set them 
at liberty prior to the year 1776, when a clause 
was inserted in the discipline, making the hold- 
ing or hiring of slaves a sufficient cause for ex- 
pulsion. 

The proceedings.of the other Yearly Meet- 
ings on this continent were conducted in the 
same spirit, and attended with similar results. 
The Yearly Meeting of New England, held at 
Rhode Island in 1717, took up the subject of 
importing and keeping slaves, and, after a se- 
ries of efforts through a long course of years, 
made slave-holding a disownable offence in the 
year 1770. The Yearly meeting of New York 
came to the same conclusion in 1777, and the 
Yearly Meeting of Maryland in 1773. 

The first step taken by the Virginia Yearly 
Meeting, was in 1757, which was an effort to 
deter its members from importing or dealing in 
slaves, and to secure the kind treatment and 
Christian instruction of those in their posses- 
sion. In 1768, it prohibited the purchase of 
any more slaves by its members. * * * * 

The unremitting efforts of the Virginia 
Friends were continued until the ‘year 1784, 
when a rule of discipline was adopted which 
directed Monthly Meetings to extend such fur- 
ther care and bor as they apprehended would 
be useful; and where these endeavors proved 
ineffectual, to disown the offenders. 

Thus we see, that from the first introduction 
of this important question into a Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, in 1688, until its settlement in 
1784, was nearly a century ; during the greater 
part of which it had claimed the earnest and 
unremitting attention of many faithful ser- 
vants of the most High, whose zealous endeav- 
ors being directed by heavenly wisdom, and 
tempered by Christian charity, were at last sue- 
cessful. They held that the great object of 
Christian discipline, is to restore offenders, 
rather than cut them off from church member- 
ship; which should be done only as a last re- 
sort, when the prospect of reformation is gone. 

The practice of slave-holding had gained an 
entrance among them in an unguarded hour, 
and before its enormity was fully disclised ; for 
it was then sanctioned by public opinion, and 
even advocated as a means of civilizing the Af- 
ricans. But its root was found in the selfish 
nature of the unregenerate heart; the inten- 
tion, however disguised by piausible excuses, 
was not to benefit the African, but to promote 
the ease, convenience, and profit of the domi- 
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nant class. Men possessed of good intentions, 
humane feelings, and even of religious princi- 
ples, were drawn into it for want of due re- 
flection ; but these, when it became a subject 
of religious concern among their brethren, 
were readily induced to relinquish it. There 
was, however, another class of members who 
held on to their slaves with greater tenacity ; 
men, who looked at the subject chiefly as it af- 
fected their own interests, and cherished the 
unreasonable opinion that the happiness and 
mental improvement of the African race may, 
without injustice, be sacrificed to promote the 
wealth or convenience of the European. 

It was to convince these less scrupulous 
members, that the unremitting efforts of 
Friends were directed for several generations ; 
and so successful were their labors, that very 
few were required to be disowned when the 
rule against slave-holding was finally adopted. 

It is worthy of note, that many who emanci- 
pated their slaves were not satisfied to send 
them forth empty-handed from the house of 
bondage, but made them such reparation as 
justice required. In some meetings, commit- 
tees were appointed to ascertain the amount 
that was equitably due from the master to the 
slave. 

The attention of Friends has also been di- 
rected to improving the condition of the free 
people of color, as may be seen by the following 
rule of discipline, which is still in force, and 
has been generally observed : 

“Tn relation to the descendants of the Af- 
rican race, we earnestly desire that those 
under the care of any of our members, may be 
treated with kindness, and instructed in the 
principles of the Christian religion, as well as 
in such branches of school-learning as may fit 
them to become useful members of civil soci- 
ety. Also that Friends in their respective 
neighborhoods, advise and assist those who are 
at liberty, in the education of their children, 
and common worldly concerns.”’* 

It was not until after the society had cleared 
itself of the sin and reproach of slave-holding 
that it began to extend its labors to others. It 
has now borne this testimony, even in slave- 
holding states, openly and unflinchingly, for 
about seventy years; having issued numerous 
publications on the subject, addressed many 
memorials to legislative bodies, and frequently 
sent committees to wait upon men in authority, 
in order to plead the cause of the oppressed. 


9 
“The principles of light, life, and power, as 
submitted to, more and more leads the awaken- 


ed and dedicated mind out of a conformity to 
the maxims and manners of the world, by a 


* Discipline of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, p. 62. 


path of humble self-denial, to the enjoyment 
of a peace, which is substantial, sweet and pre- 
cious. Press after it my dear friend; press 
into the enjoyment of it; whatever sacrifices 
are required, I entreat thee to make them, 
through the renewings of best help. Do not 
embitter thy future days, by persevering in 
opposition to the clear manifestations of the 
light of trath. Get not into abstract reason- 
ings on things; but eye the light, and follow 
it step by step, as the way is opened for thy 
complete deliverance.” — W. Grover. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places.” —Psalm xvi. 6. 


We know there are often painful surround- 
ings, which cause thé heart to sink, yet, were 
we morning by morning to “ go over to the other 
side,” and carefully number our blessings, I be- 
lieve the acknowledgment might very often be, 
surely “ the lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places.” 

The cultivation of a cheerful spirit produces 
a rich harvest, while thorns and brambles often 
over-run the land of the desponding or fretful. _ 
In this connection, I may apply the language 
of Scripture, ‘Such as ye sow, such also shall 
ye reap.” 

Habitual cheerfulness helps us to step over 
the many little roughnesses which are met 
with in the pathway of life, almost without 
noticing them. On the other hand, when 
these are much looked at, they become greatly 
magnified, and are even made mountains of 
difficulty, that we think cannot be overcome; 
or if the attempt be made, there are many 
stumbles, and falls, and bruises received. 

It is good to number our blessings—to count 
up the benefits we daily receive—to look over 
our comforts and enjoyments, and contrast the 
picture with the allotment of others. In do- 
ing this, we would find that a cheerful spirit 
easily merges into a devotional one, for when 
we look cheerfully, and hopefully, and thank- 
fully upon our surroundings, we can scarcely 
fail to see many evidences of the superintend- 
ing care of our Father in heaven ; and thus we 
are led to feel our dependence upon His boun- 
ties, which are renewed day by day. 

Happy is he, in whose mind this sense of 
dependeace upon a superintending Providence 
finds (if I may so speak) a home—an abiding 
place ; for an acknowledgment of*our depend- 
ence ever brings into exercise the heavenly 
virtue of humility, which is preserving and 
beautifying, and especially excellent, when suf- 
fered to take root in the spring time of life. It 
will then grow and expand, and a rich harvest 
may be looked for, and fruits be gathered in 
later life, that will be refreshing and sweet te 
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the taste, and redound to the glory of the great 
Husbandman. J. 
Philadelphia, 3d mo. 1864. 


—_—— _— -+~0ee- — - 


“Qur principles are calculated to inspire 
love, esteem, and confidence; for they point to 
humility, a courteous behaviour to all, and to 
strict punctuality. I desire that and 
may be favored t» keep little and thankful ; 
and-feel what a favor it is to be able to procure, 
by industry and attention, a comfortable com- 
petency ; and at the same time to know that 
this is not all that we want to make us truly 
useful and happy. Uncertainty attends the 
most flattering outward prospects. Young men 
engaging in business, are much to be felt , for 
and sympathized with. May they be preserved 
from unprofitable depression on the one hand, 
and undue elevation on the other; happy in 
using their best, hqnest and upright endeavors, 
whilst they feel a dependence on their heavenly 
Father for the needful supplies of strength of 
body and mind; of prudence, of discretion 
and well regulated affections and desires.” 

2d mo., 1813. 











THE CHRISTIAN AND THE WorLD.—A true 
Christian living in the world, is like a ship 
sailing on the ocean: it is not the ship being 
on the water, that will sink it, but%he water 

etting into the ship. So, in like manner, the 
hristian is not ruined by living in the world, 
but the world living in him.— x. Paper. 


EXTRACT FROM ‘‘ HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS.” 


“Tf liberty in a house is a comfort to a hus- 
band, it is a necessity to children. When we 
say liberty, we do not mean license. We do 
not mean that Master Johnny be allowed to 
handle elegant volumes with bread-and-butter 
fingers, or that little Miss be suffered to drum 
on the piano, or practise line-drawing with a 
pin on varnished furniture. Still it is essen- 
tial that the family-parlors be not too fine for 
the family to sit in—too fine for the ordinary 
accidents, haps and mishaps of reasonably well- 
trained children. The elegance of the parlor 
where papa and mamma sit and receive their 
friends should wear an inviting, not a hostile 
and bristling, aspect tolittle people. Its beau- 
ty and its order gradually form in the little 
mind a love of beauty and order, and the in- 
sensible carefulness of regard. 

‘‘ Nothing is worse for a child than to shut 
him up in a room which he understands is his, 
because he is disorderly—where he is expected, 
of course, to maintain and keep disorder. We 
have sometimes pitied the poor little victims 

ho show their faces longingly at the doors of 
elegant parlors, and are forthwith collared by 











the domestic police and consigned to some attic 
apartment, called a play-room, where chaos 
continually reigns. It isa mistake to suppose; 
because children derange a well-furnished apart- 
ment, that they like confusion. Order and 
beauty are always pleasant to them as to grown 
people, and disorder and defacement are painful ; 
but they know neither how to create the one 
nor to prevent the other—their little lives are 
a series of experiments, often making disorder 
by aiming at some new form of order. Yet, 
for all this, I am not one of those who feel that 
in a family everything should bend to the sway 
of these little people They are the worst of 
tyrants in such houses; still, where children 
are, though the fact must not appear to them, 
othing must be done without a wise thought of 
them. 

“ Here, as in all high art, the old motto isin 
force, ‘ Ars est celareartem.’ Children who are 
taught too plainly by every anxious look and 
word of their parents, by every family arrange- 
ment, by the impressment of every chance guest 
into the service, that their parents consider 
their education as the one important matter in 
creation, are apt to grow fantastical, artificial, 
and hopelessly self-conscious. The stars cannot 
stop in their courses, even for our personal im- 
provement, and the sooner children learn this, 
the better. The great art is to organize ahome 
which shall move on with a strong, wide, gen- 
erous movement, where the little people shall 
act themselves out as freely and impulsively as 
can consist with the comfort of the whole, and 
where the anxious watching and planning for 


them shall be kept as secret from them as pos- 
sible.” 
<cienmetillitiniiamanion 
EXTRACTS FROM “ MY MOTHERS’ MEETINGS.” 
(Continued from page 38.) 
MEETING THE SEVENTH. 
SCRIPTURES.—PRAYER.—CONCLUSION. 

We have often read the Scriptures together ; 
and I have frequently recommended you to re- 
fer to particular passages, and to read certain 
portions at home. I wish, at the present time, 
to say something of the frame of mind in 
which I think we ought to approach these Sa- 
cred Writings. We should do so, as little 
children would listen to a message sent them 
by one whom they had learned to love and 
honor as the best of earthly parents; and not 
without a sense of pervading awe. With what 
reverence should we, in that case, attend to 
every admonition, and strive to gain a know- 
ledge of every command! How eager should 
we be to follow the plain indications of his 
will, as soon as made clear to us. We should 
not be very particular about the exact form of 
words, so that we could but ascertain the mean- 
ing; and what we could not comprehend at 
present, we should be willing to leave. How 
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we should take hold of the clear evidences of| purity and holiness of that Almighty Being, 
His love, and rejoice over the manifestations | with whom we are thus seeking to commune? 
of His wisdom and the marks of His forbear. | No forms of expression can be true prayer, or 
ance! How we should endeavour, to the ut-|can avail anything to us for good, if we do not 
most of our ability, to enter into His spirit, in | /ive the life of prayer. - = = 
order to understand the more of what our Fa-|‘ Watch and pray,” was our Lord’s repeated 
ther had condescended to communicate! Now|injunction to his immediate disciples. It is 
I want these filial feelings to be expanded, in | not the eloquence of words that is needful. In 
proportion to the greatness of the subject, in | the simplest aspirations of the untaught child, 
approaching the perusal of the Holy Scriptures. |or in the broken accents and stammering 
They are the inspired records of the Divine | tongue of the most unlearned, if ouly coming 
dealings with the human family from the earliest | from the heart, may be abundantly realized 
ages of the world, . . . . That Book is|the true spirit of prayer. John Quincy Adams, 
full of human interests, and of lessons of the | the great American statesman, narrates shortly 
deepest practical instruction in our daily path- | before the termination of his long career of use- 
way, under every condition and circumstance | fulness, that for nearly eighty years he had 
of life. I believe we may err in thinking its | never sunk tosleep on his pillow, without offer- 
contents too much above us, and not intended | ing the following prayer of his childhood, so 
for every day and household use, I believe,| characteristic of the simplicity and childlike 
likewise, we often read it, and hear it discoursed |.nature of his faith, and the strength of his trust 


upon, in too fragmentary a manner. .°. . |in Divine Providence:— ~* 
- + . + Pre-eminently is it an inexhaus- “ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
tible treasury of spiritual truths. In reading I pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 


If I should die before I wake, 


the Sacred Writings, therefore, I want you to 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


seek for the aid of that Holy Spirit by which 
they were dictated. It is only by coming un-} In the various subjects for which, from time 
der the operations of the same Holy Spirit | to time, I have endeavored to claim your atten- 
who gave them forth, that our understandings | tion, which I hope have not been altogether 
can be enlightened to apprehend the truths of | without instruction, and in the sympathy I have 
Holy Writ, or that they can be savingly ap-| been anxious to express for you, I do not want 
plied. The learned may make many mistakes} you to think that I do not care as much about 
about them, but there can be no mistake in this. |} your husbands. I assure you that I am equally 
Humbly, patiently, prayerfully listen to the |solicitous for them; but as I cannot get to talk 
voice by which God speaketh to your souls,|to them in the same way, it is through you 
through its illuminated pages, far beyond the | that I want to reach them ; and would gladly aid 
interpretation of our merely natural under-| and encourage them all in my power. I much 
standing. The Apostle, in speaking of the} wish you to tell them, as well as you can, what 
things of God, and the knowledge of Jesus|I have been able to say and read to you. Do 
Christ, through the teachings of the Hoty Spi-|all in your power to make your homes comfort- 
rit, emphatically declares: ‘“‘‘The natural man | able, and a place of interest and happiness to 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God;}your husbands, and to all who belong to you. 
neither can he know them, because they are| No outward means will prove so great a pre- 
spiritually discerned.” —1 Cor. ii. 14. servative to them; and should they in any way 

Let me repeat, that the reading of the Holy | have become indifferent, or even have strayed 
Scriptures ought always to be accompanied by| from the paths of rectitude and virtue, no 
inward fervent prayer for the help of the Holy | pleading of yours can be so effectual as an at- 
Spirit, which alone can enable us to understand | tractive home; while the reverse, you well 
and apply their spiritual teachings. I feel it} know, has driven many a poor man into con- 
to be a very solemn thing to enter upon the/| firmed habits of vice or profligacy. I know 
subject of prayer ; and one that we should not| there is but One who can change the heart, or 
approach, even in thought, without a deep| give the blessing to any efforts we may make 
sense of our utter unworthiness. In teaching} for one another. But why should not your cot- 
the duty and the practice of prayer, I have | tages become the abodes of real happiness and 
sometimes been fearful that we have not suffi-| piety? Our happiness certainly does not de- 
ciently endeavored to impress upon our chil-| pend upon great possessions, or mere attain- 
dren the great sacredness of approaching the | ments of any kind, but upon making the best 
Almighty. We teach them to say the words| use of whatever is within our reach. It is not 
of prayer, as if that were the reality; but do} undue restraints, or anything that would de- 
we endeavor to imbue their hearts with a prive you of a single substantial pleasure, that 
knowledge of the true nature und meaning of | [ am urging upon you. Qn the contrary, I am 
prayer, and to awaken in their young and sus.’ quite certain, that an increased sense of duty, 
ceptible minds a living sense of the infinite on the basis of religion, extends and heightens 
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all our enjoyments, and restrains us only in 
those things which are injurious to our happi- 
ness, and ultimately entail suffering. In this 
plain and practical sense, the Apostle testifies 
that “Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.”—1 Tim. iv. 8. 

One word, in conclusion, 1 wish to say on 
the subject of opportunity. It is a serious and 
solemn thought, that as we advance in life we 
find opportunities becoming scarcer and scarcer. 
Indeed, I very much doubt whether any oppor- 
tunity ever occurs a second time. If this be 
80, what earnestness it should throw into every- 
thing we undertake, and what an increased 
interest and value is given to the things and 
circumstances immediately around us. How 
little do we know when we have done a 
familiar thing for the last time, or for the last 
time have seen the face of a relative, or an in- 
timate friend! How unexpectedly does either 
event often occur, and how melancholy do the 
remnants of broken work seem, when they thus 
come home tous! It is then we think how 
much better we would have done the work had 
we known it to have, been the last time, or if 
we could but have the opportunity over again— 
how much more warmly would we have pressed 
the hand of our friend had we known we 
should never see him again; or how gladly 
would we now recal those words of bitterness 
or of anger spoken to another! In great mer- 
cy these things for the most part are hidden 
from us. On the other hand, how trifling and 
unworthy do many of our former troubles and 
anxieties appear, as we are enabled to look 
back upon them with a clearer view from an 
advanced position in real life! How frequently 
does after-experience teach us that the attain- 
ment of some eager object of desire, in which 
we were disappointed, would have frustrated a 
much higher good, when we are enabled to see 
things from nearer the end! ‘How these con- 
siderations should modity—in our efforts—but 
our cares and disappointments ! how they should 
tend to rectify our desires, and to strengthen 
our confidence and repose in an all-wise and 
over-ruling Providence. It is one of the surest 
signs of a progress in the better life, when we 
begin to estimate things, not at their apparent 
and temporary, but at their intrinsic and per- 
manent value, as they will stand in the great 
day of account. Let us, like the faithful hus- 
bandman, “ work while it is day,” never losing 
any opportunity of scattering the seed accord- 
ing to the season, as we may be enabled, in 
humble assurance, that we “shall reap if we 
faint not.” 





Choose a friend as thou dost a wife, till death 
separate you.— Penn. 


— 


A NEGLECGPED NATIVE FRUIT—THE PAPAW. 
(Asimina triloba ) 

Those fimiliar with the vegetation of the 
West, are, acquainted with the Papaw, which 
grows from Michigan southward, being espe- 
cially abundant in Tennessee, and other south- 
western States. It forms a shrub or small tree, 
from 10 to 20 feet high, and is so fond of rich 
soils, that an abundant growth of Papaw is con- 
sidered to indicate great fertility in the land. 
When full grown the leaves are from six to nine 
inches long, and as they attain a glossy surface 
when old, the tree is quite ornamental in its 
foliage. The flowers appear in May, along 
with the leaves. There are two rows of brown- 
ish, veined petals, which increase in size after 
the flower opens. The fruit, which ripens in 
September, grows single, or in clusters of two 
or three. It is three to five inches long, oval 
in shape, and filled with a pulp containing 
several seeds, which resemble those of a water- 
melon in form, though much larger. When 
the fruit is fully ripened, the pulp is of the 
consistence of custard, and to the writer's 
taste, delicious. It perhaps reminds one some- 
what of the banana, though many prefer it to 
that fruit. When we see to what perfection 
other fruits have been brought through culti- 
vation, this native fruit would seem to be 
worthy the attention of experimenters. There 
is no doubt that there is, as in the case of other 
wild fruits, a great difference among those 
growing naturally, and seeds from the best of 
these might be taken as a starting point from 
which to attempt to improve the Papaw by 
culture and selection. The tree belongs to the 
family Anonacex, which includes the Custard- 
apple and the Cherimoya, two of the most 
esteemed fruits of the tropics —Am. Agricul- 
turist. 


A RESPONSE TO “A SUGGESTION.” 


The suggestion of T., in No. 2, of the pre- 
sent volume of the Intelligencer, if carried out, 
will meet a want which has long been felt in 
our Society; particularly by those engaged in 
any way in the.selection of books for children. 
Why the young have been so long neglected 
by those having the interests of our peculiar 
testimonies at heart, I know not. Certain it is, 
that more care should be extended in that 
direction. T. speaks of the Women’s Book 
Association. Why has it been so little known? 
or, why have its publications not been noticed 
from time to time in the Intelligencer ?* so 
that Friends from the country, visiting the city, 
with limited time, could know where and what 
to purchase ? 

Although there seems, at present, many de- 
mands upon our time and money, we must not 








” * They have been repeatedly noticed in the edito- 
rial column, and also in the advertising page, 
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forget that our children are fast growing up, 
needing books carefully selected adapted to the 
views of Friends, while also being attractive to 
children of all ages. ° 

There is talent enough in the Society both 
in towns and secluded country places lying 
dormant, needing only something tangible to 
draw it out. 

Let but the call go forth, and there are con- 
cerned minds enough amongst us to take hold 
of an association as suggested, ready to invest 
both money and energy, and I hope it will be 
acted upon at an early day. H. 

‘ccnessellliinbininietes 
SELF-CULTURE. 
(Continued from page 39.) 

One important topic remains. That great 
means of self-improvement, Christianity, is yet 
untouched, and its greatness forbids me now to 
I will only say, that if you study 
Christianity in its original records and not in 
human creeds; if you cousider its clear revela- 
tions of God, its life-giving promises of pardon 
and spiritual strength, its correspondence to 
man’s reason, conscience, and best affections, 
and its adaptation to his wants, sorrows, anxie- 
ties, and fears; if you consider the strength of 
its proofs, the purity of its precepts, the divine 
greatness of the character of its author, and the 
immortality which it opens before us, you will 
feel yourselves bound to welcome it joyfully, 


/ 


more fitted to this responsible office, than the 
gentleman who now fills it,* cannot, I believe, 
be found in our community; and if his labors 
shall be crowned with success, he will earn a 
title to the gratitude of the good people of this 
State, unsurpassed by that of any other living 
citizen. Let me also recall to your minds a 
munificent individual, wh, by a generous do- 
nation, has encouraged the legislature to resolve 
on the establishment of one or more institutions 
called Normal Schools, the object of which is, 
to prepare accomplished teachers of youth, a 
work on which the progress of education de- 
pends more than on any other measure. The 
efficient friends of education are the true bene- 
factors of their country, and their names deserve 
to be handed down to that posterity, for whose 
highest wants they are generously providing. 
There is another mode of advancing educa- 
tion in our whole country, to which I ask your 
particular attention. You are aware of the vast 
extent and value of the public lands of the 
Union. By annual sales of those, large amounts 
of money are brought into the national treasury, 
which are applied to the current expenses of 
the Government. For this application there is 
no need. In truth, the country has received 
detriment from the excess of its revenues. Now, 
I ask, why shall not the public lands be conse- 
crated (in whole or in part, as the case may re- 
quire) to the education of the people? This 


gratefully, as affording aids and incitements to | measure would secure at once what the country 
self-culture, which would vainly be sought in| most needs, that is, able, accomplished, quick- 


all other means. 

I have thus presented a few of the means of 
self-culture. .The topics, now discussed, will, 
I hope, suggest others to those who have hon- 
ored me with their attention, and create an in- 
terest which will extend beyond the present 
hour. I owe it, however, to truth to make one 
remark. I wisb to raise no unreasonable hopes. 
I must say then, that the means, now recom- 
mended to you, though they will richly reward 
every man of every age who will faithfully use 
them, will yet not produce their full and happi- 
est effect, except in cases where early education 
has prepared the mind for future improvement. 
They, whose childhood has been neglected, 
though they may make progress in future life, 
ean hardly repair the loss of their first years; 
and I say this, that we may all be excited to 
save our children from this loss, that we may 
prepare them, to the extent of our power, for 
an effectual use of all the means of self-culture, 
which adult age may bring with it. With these 
views I ask you to look with favor on the recent 
exertions of our legislature and of private, citi- 
zens, in behalf of our public schools, the chief 
hope of our country. The legislature has of 
late appointed a board of education, with a 
secretary, who is to devote his whole time to the 
unprovement of public schools. An individual 


ening teachers of the whole rising generation. 
The present poor remuneration of instructors is 
a dark omen, and the only real obstacle which 
the cause of education has to contend with. We 
need for our schools gifted men and women, 
worthy, by their intelligence and their moral 
power, to be entrusted with a nation’s youth; 
and to gain these we must pay them liberally, 
as well as afford other proofs of the considera- 
tion in which we hold them. In the present 
state of the country, when so many paths of 
wealth and promotion are opened, superior men 
cannot be won to an office so responsible and 
laborious as that of teaching, without stronger 
inducements than are now offered, except in 
some of our large cities. The office of in- 
structor ought to rank and be recompensed as 
one of the most honorable in society ; and I see 
not how this is.to be dgpe, at least in our day, 
without appropriating 40 it the public domain. 
This is the peoplegfProperty, and the only part 
of their property which is likely to be soon de- 
voted to the support of a high order of institu- 
tions for public education. This object, inter- 
esting to all classes of society, has peculiar 
claims on those whose means of improvement 





** Horace Mann, Esq. 
+ Edmund Dwight, Eq. 
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are restricted by narrow circumstances. The 
mass of the people should devote themselves to 
it as one man, should toil for it with one soul. 
Mechanics, Farmers, Laborers! Let the country 
echo with your united cry, ‘“‘The Public Lands 
for Education.” Send to the public councils 
men who will plead this cause with power. No 
party-triumphs, nd trades-unions, no associa- 
tions, can so contribute to elevate you as the 
measure now proposed. Nothing but a higher 
education can raise you in influence and true 
dignity. The resources of the public domain, 
wisely applied for successive generations to the 
culture of society and of the individual, would 
create a new people, would awaken through 
this community intellectual and moral energies, 
such as the records of no country display, and 
as would command the respect and emulation of 
the civilized world. In this grand object, the 
working men of all parties, and in all divisions 
of the land, should join with an enthusiasm not 
to be withstood. They should separate it from 
all narrow and local strifes. They should not 
suffer it to be mixed up with the schemes of 
politicians. In it they and their children have 
an infinite stake. May they be true to them- 
selves, to posterity, to their country, to freedom, 
to the cause of mankind. 

III. I am aware that the whole doctrine of 
this discourse will meet with opposition. There 
are not a few who will say to me, ‘“ What you 
tell us sounds well; but it is impracticable. 
Men, who dream in their closets, spin beautiful 
theories ; but actual life scatters them, as the 
wind snaps the cobweb. You would have alt 
men to be cultivated; but necessity wills that 
most men shall work; and which of the two is 
likely to prevail? A weak sentimentality may 
shrink from the truth; still it is true, that most 
men were made, not for self-culture, but for toil. 

I have put the objection into strong language, 
that we may all look it fairly in the face. For 
one I deny its validity. Reason as well as sen- 
timent rises up against it. The presumption is 
certainly very strong, that the All-wise Father, 
who has given to every human being reason and 
conscience and affection, intended that these 
should be unfolded; and it is hard to believe, 
that He, who, by conferring this nature on all 
men, has made all his children, has destined 
the great majority to wear outa life of drudgery 
and unimproving toil,gir the benefit of a few. 
God cannot have mad&gpiritual beings to be 
dwarfed. In the b 0 organs created 
to shrivel by disuse ; s are the powers 







nue 
of the soul given to be locked up in perpetual 


lethargy. (To be continued,) 





Superiority to REveNGE.—The illustrious 
Descartes used to say, that when an injury was 
offered to him, he seated himself sd high above 
it that it could not reach him. 
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Tue books published by the Association of 
Friends, are for sale at the office of this 
periodical. 





WE conglude in this number, extracts from 
“ My Mothers’ Meetings,’ and will state for 
the information of our new subscribers, who 
have not had the opportunity of reading the 
preceding chapters, that they are descriptive 
of conversations with cottage neighbors, in the 
vicinity of London, England, and may be found 
in the latter numbers of the 20th volume. 

The pamphlet from which these extracts 
were taken, is not, we belicve, in print in this 
country, or we would commend it to the espe- 
cial notice of those, whose surroundings may 
somewhat compare with those of its writer; for, 
we believe, very much good may sometimes be 
effected by allowing feelings of interest to go 
forth to those, whose social, religious or literary 
advantages, may be less abundant than ours. 
When this feeling of interest is manifested, by 
promoting frequent opportunities of social 
mingling (perhaps somewhat after the manner 
described in “‘ My Mothers’ Meetings,” ) we may 
feel sure, that all the advantage derived will 
not be on one side. In large cities, such a 
movement would not be likely to prove as sat- 
isfactory as in small country settlements, where 
different classes could be brought more readily 
together, and the feeling of mutual dependence, 
which is promotive of both enjoyment and profit, 
be excited and established. 


WE give this week two pieces, prose and 
poetry, from “The Experiment,” a monthly 
periodical, gotten up in this city by two young 
lads. We think the effort is commendable, 
and hope it will be successful. Only three 
numbers have as yet been issued. 

Frrienps’ Soctrat Lyczeum.—On the even- 
ing of the 21st inst., the company assembled 
were much interested in a lecture by Dr. J. G. 
Hunt. He has kindly furnished it for publi- 
cation, and it will be found io the present num- 
ber. 
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Diep, at Bristol, at the residence of her son, on 
the 9th of 12th month, 1863, Exizazetn, wife of 
Stephen Woolston, in the 74th year of her age. 
They who knew her best, loved her most. 


__.—— on the 27th of 2d month, 1864, after a short 
illness, at Bordentown, N. J., Resecca M., wife of 
Clayton Aaronson, aged 71 years; she was a mem- 
ber and elder of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. Her 
affectionate disposition drew many friends around 
her, and we doubt not her pure spirit has winged 
its flight to God who gave it. 





3 , at her residence, in East Liverpool, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, on the 22d of 11th month, 1863, 
Hannan Ocpen, widow of Stephen Ogden, aged 76 
years, formerly of Darby, Delaware county, Pa. 


—, at his residence, in West Marlborough, 
Chester county, Pa., Minszatt Eacuvs, aged 52 
years ; a member of Londongrove Monthly Meeting. 


, in Middletown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
19th of 3d month, 1864, J. Croaspate Kirxeripe, 
aged 6 years, only child of Charles W. and Hannah 
Kirkbride, members of Middletown Mo. Meeting. 





——, at Hart’s Village, Dutchess county, N. Y., on 
the 2d of Ist month, 1864, after a short illness, 
WILtis HavILaND, in the 67th year of his age. He 
came into our Society by request, and was for many 
years a valued and useful member of Nine Partners 
Monthly Meeting; proving by his consistent and up- 
right deportment, his devotion to the principles he 
professed. 


——, on the 21st of 12th mo., 1863, Euiza S. 
Joun, in the 52d year of her age, an overseer of 
Roaring Creek Monthly and Shamoken Particular 
Meeting. 





, on the 24th 3d of mo., Anna P., wife of Henry 
Haldeman, and daughter of Stephen Pancoast, in 


her 34th year, a member of Green St. Monthly 
Meeting. 





lilliciaia 

A Meeting of the Executive Committee for pro- 
moting subscriptions to “Friends’ Educational 
Association” will be held on 6th day morning, 8th 
inst., at 11 o’clock, at Race St. Meeting House. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
———__ +~0- 

A Stated Meeting of the “ Association of Friends 
for the Relief of the Suffering Poor with Fuel” will 
be held this (7th day) evening, 2d of 4th mo., at 8 
0 clock. The general attendance of members is 
particularly requested. 

Jos. M. Trumam, Jr., Clerk. 











A Stated Meeting of “Priends’ Association for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen,” will be 
held at Race Street Meeting House, on Fourth day 
evening, 4th month Gth, 1864, at half-past seven 
o’clock. 

Samoet H. Gartrey, 


Anne SHOEMAKER. \ Clerks. 


LECTURE BY DR. J. G. HUNT. 


Delivered at Friends’ Social Lyceum, Philadelphia, 
3d month 21, 1864. 





I hope we are all in an excellent humor 
this evening, because I fear the subject of our 
theme will not be so attractive as many of the 
great social or political questions of the day 
would be. These we propose to leave to the 


decision of our law-makers or our law-breakers, 
as the case may be, while we invite you to go 
with us, on fancy’s wing, at least, into the 
heaven-favored country; into by-places, where 
no silks rustle, and few traces of owr vain race 
spoil the landscape. 

There, we will dip our fingers into a dozen 
pools—turn over long-resting stones and moss- 
grown logs, seeking for the beautiful and the 
interesting in the living beings who dwell 
beneath these time-kept habitations; and, like 
the gentle south wind, we'll search thought- 
fully for the violets, and from these blue-eyed, 
wind-rocked children of the woods learn there 
is no solitude in their domains, “save what 
man makes, when in his selfish breast he locks 
his joys, and bars out others’ grief.” 

In animals, and even in vegetables, too, that 
have felt the training hand of art, we know 
there is a tendency to return again to their 
natural and simpler condition, when they es- 
cape from the dominion of cultivation. And 
in every true human heart I believe there is a 
lisping voice which acknowledges a love for 
Nature in some of her manifold departments, 
and its delicate echo is but the evidence that 
we, too, have a similar aboriginal tendency, 
even after art and civilization may have done 
‘their best or their worst for us. 

“If there are other uses in the things 
around us than their power to bring money—if 
there are higher faculties to be exercised than 
acquisitive and sensual ones—if the pleasures 
which poetry, and art, and science, and phil- 
osophy can bring, are of any moment, then is 
it desirable that the instinctive inclination 
which every child shows to observe natural 
beauties, and to investigate natural phenomena, 
should be assisted and encouraged.” 

In language somewhat like this, if I recol- 
lect rightly, spoke one who carried with him 
into matured life his first fresh recollections of 
childhood. 

We all grow old prematurely—not in years, 
perhaps, but in feeling. Our hearts are far- 
rowed by the lash of care, and plated with 
iron, shot-proof to Nature’s most delicate im- 
pressions ; and nothing but the wrath of mad, 
unchained affliction can pierce us—long before 
our meridian sun has left its silver shadows on 
our locks. Would it not be better with us, if 
we carried into after life all our delicate and 
childish impressions of natural objects? Child- 
hood is the poetical prelide to life’s succeeding 
hymn, and if we treasured its musical inspira- 
tions as notes of revelation from above, and 
permitted these to become thé key-tones in our 
souls, better would it be for us in our after 
lives. A little flower, a brilliant insect, or the 
song of a bird, will kindle in the mind of a 
child thoughts and feeling of vivid delight, 
but these voices from above are too delicate to 
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move our tuneless harp-strings. We all re- 
member what an American poet has said of a 
little girl who had been told that God made all 
the stars that twiukled in the sky. She stood 
looking at the west oue evening, when her eye 
suddenly caught a little star: 

‘A laugh of wild delight burst from her 
lips, and, putting up her hands, her simple 
thought broke forth expressively,— Father, 
dear Father, God has made a star.’ ” 

These remarks are made half in apology for 
the little beings whose habits and structure we 
propose to bring before us this evening, for I 
feel, indeed, as though my very young friends 
would be most beuefitted by our notes. 

Perhaps we may venture to bring into the 
very respectable company of this lyceum a 
little representative of the Neuropterous, or 
lace-winged family of insects. We know these 
creatures by the name of dragon-flies, or Devil’s 
needles, in their matured condition, but it is to 
the larva of one of these groups—the Myr- 
meleonida—that we will ask your attention. 


Ne, 


\ 


The ant-lion is peculiarly an American insect, 


though not typical of all our national peculiar- 
ities. He is about as long as our thumb-nail, 
oval in shape, and has six rather feeble legs, 
with two straight toe-nails at the ends of each 
one. These legs are so placed as to be wonder- 
fully useful in a backward push, but are of no 
service whatever in the pursuit of his prey, 
for he could not overtake asnail in a long day’s 
chase. Our ant-lion, therefore, is reduced to 
the anomalous necessity of progressing back- 
wards, and yet this singular creature eats only 
such prey as he catchés himself. He is armed 
with jaws of most formidable strength and size, 
which project from the anterior edge of his 
flattened head, like the blades of strong pin- 
cers, and are set with thorns along the inner 
margins. A second pair of jaws with barbed 
points, curved like the first, but far more deli- 
cate, fit accurately into a groove in the under 
surface of the first pair; these have not been 


noticed before by any of nature’s inquisitive 
explorers, to my knowledge. But the ant-lion 
must eat, as the possession of such jaws would 
seem to indicate, though he can remain a long 
time without his breakfast. Instinct, by which 
is meant simply obedience to an unchanging 
law, teaches these creatures to excavate @ pit- 
fall in the dry earth or sand, which he accom- 































|plishes by pushing himself around backwards, 


like an elephant in the menagerie who has his 
keeper on his tusks, and, using his head for a 
shovel, he tosses out headfull after headfull, till 
he descends about one inch in depth, when he 
buries his ugly carcass at the bottom of his 
funnel-shaped den, all but his jaws, which pro- 
ject out, wide open. These traps are generally 
dug at the base of walls, or in such places as 
insects are most likely to fallinto them. Woe 
now to the thoughtless wanderer who oversteps 
the margin of the Myrmeleon’s den. The 
treacherous sand rolls down and he with -it; 
but if a chance foothold be found, the ant-lion 
hurls at his victim a tempest of sand sufficient 
to knock him from his hold, until, finally, the 
miserable insect tumbles into his remorseless 
jaws. But having in this remarkable manner 
caught his Jonah, he canuot swallow him, for 
his throat is scarcely larger than a hair, just 
big enough to suck out the juices from his cap- 
tured prey. 

When the ant-lion is about to change into 
the pupa condition, he descends backwards 
into the sand, and from a little spinncret near 
the posterior segment of his body, proceeds to 
manufacture his shroud. But as this operation 
must be accomplished with the loose sand roll- 
ing in on all sides, we may imagine the diffi- 
culty of the undertaking. First, he throws 
out a firm webbing of silk, which is fashioned 
into a canopy overhead, to hold up the sand, 
while beneath this, he leisurely proceeds to 
complete his winding-sheet. On emerging 
from the pupa state and coming again to the 
surface, the ant-lion assumes the form of an 
active four-winged fly, which retains all its car- 
nivorous propensities. If these creatures are 
now called Devil’s needles, I am sure the 
threads they sew with, must be their formidable 
stings and lancets with which they impale 
every insect they can catch. We will now dis- 
miss our Myrmeleonaceous friend with the 
parting remark, that we have found them most 
abundant in the dry earth near the walls of 
Friends’ meeting-houses in the country, where 
the bi-weekly gatherings of our quiet sect 
offer little disturbance to their work. If our 
congregations could read the moral, that it is 
not wisdom to advance before wings are given, 
we should feel compensated for our little his- 
tory of the ant-lion. 

Let us enter now the silent woods, whose 
hoary trees “in many a lazy syllable are repeat- 
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ing their old poetic legends to the winds.” In 
a spring that “pours from its full laver the 
white cascade, and babbling low, amid the 
tangled roots, slips down through mogs-grown 
stones with endless laughter,” the poet has 
accurately figured the spot in which we found 
a few days since an humble little architect to 
whom, | am sure, you will be glad of an intro- 
duction. 





_ The Phryganez, or caddice worms, are found 
i many places around our city. In general 
appearance they resemble ordinary caterpillars, 
having six strong legs on the anterior three 
segments of their bodies. The hinder portions 
are extremely soft, and soon would be destroyed 
by the currents of the stream, did not our 
architect encase himself in armor. This he 
does by gathering enough material, such as 
sticks, leaves, fibres of plants, or sand and 
stones, as are best suited to his purpose, being 
careful to have enough within reach. Now he 
picks up one stone at a time, and with surpris- 
ing accuracy cements together all that he 
selects, by means of a secretion poured out 
from a spinnerct on his under lip. Each stone 
is fitted against the other with marvellous 
accuracy, rivalling the most delicate and 
minute mosaic ever made by man. Two or 
three hundreds of these stones are sometimes 
built up intoa perfect tube, and lined on the inside 
with a smooth cement which has the property 
of instantly hardening under water. On the 
posterior end of these crystal grottoes the cad- 
dice cements a larger stone, but this he does 
not place so as to close ertirely the aperture, 
and the instinctive foresight thus manifested is 
most remarkable, as we shall presently see. 
Sometimes these tubes are commenced with 
leaves neatly cut out and placed like shingles 
on a roof, one overlapping the other, and fin- 
ished with stones, thus showing that the same 
species can avail himself of a new material, if 
the first selected should become exhausted. In 
these unique houses our Phryganean friends 
spend all their larval lives, and if they travel 
abroad, they drag their homes with them by 
means of two powerful hooks attached to the 


last segment of their bodies, which are thrust 
into holes left for the purpose. If, now, several 
of these animals are placed in warm water, 
they will quickly vacate their houses in quest 
of air, because tepid water does not contain 
enough oxygen for their respiration. In this 
manner we can best procure them for observa- 
tion, and their transparent bodies reveal to the 
assisted eye one of the most marvellous dis- 
plays of organization it is possible to conceive. 
Glittering bands of translucent muscles are 
seen contracting under the eye; digestion, 
circulation, and respiration—each a cardinal 
life-actions—are comprehended at a glance, and 
while entozoa wriggle in luxurious freedom im 
their bodies, the ubiquitous rotifera spin their 
wheels in safety from the circumference. Life 
within, and upon life. We have cast our 
delighted eyes into the sanctum sanctorum of 
our friend, but are not done yet. The caddice 
has neither heart nor lungs, and from most 
insects he differs in having no spiracles in his 
sides or elsewhere, through which air can pene- 
trate his body. He is sealed up all round, yet 
his respiratory organs are developed to a pro- 
digious extent. In our bodies b/ood circulates 
in vessels to every organ; in his structure air 
penetrates, in vessels, every part of his trans- 
parent tissues. At short intervals along each 
side of the body, in double rows,,these air- 
tubes. are aggregated in clusters, which pass 
out into fimbria or gills, and these, floating 
freely in the water are kept in constant vibra- 
tion by the animal within. his tube ; this motion 
draws in a current of water at the front door, 
so that the air it contains—twice as rich in 
ogygen as our air—may come in contact with 
these gills and enter the vessels which have 
thus strangely thrust out their attenuated 
fingers to catch the atom of life as it flashes 
through its cell. We see now that the life of 
the animal depends upon the cracks left in his 
back door, for if that stong fitted as tightly as 
the others, the caddice, like ourselves some- 
times, would have been compelled to walk out 
to get fresh air. Although his air pipes 
are probably millions in number, their structure 
is caleulated to excite our admiration and won- 
der. Two membranes, exceedingly thin and 
transparent, form the walls of his ventilating 
apparatus, but between these membranes, 
through their entire ramifications, is coiled 
accurately around, a spiral elastic filament, 
whose function it is to keep the pipes always 
open for the circulation of air. Now, whether 
the Cooper Institute is above ground or 
beneath it, there is less to excite our admiration 
in its system of ventilation than in those won- 
derful pipes of our caddice-worm—it might be 
duplicated by any architect, but who can build 
one of these Phryganean palaces? 
(To be coucluded.) 
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RANDOM SHAFTS. 


Oh, many a shaft, at random sent, 
Finds a mark the archer little meant. Scott. 


These words of the poet are full of truth, and 
afford matter for our careful consideration. How 
often are warm feelings wounded, sad hearts 
made sadder, and generous aspirations crushed, 
by these “random shafts.” We cannot be too: 
careful in our daily intercourse with the world 
around us. Often, very often, our words may 
produce an effect quite different from any which 
we desired, or intended,—and perhaps some 
thoughtless expression may do lasting injury. 

2 Among those who most frequently send these 

random shafts,” may be ranked many persons 
who are commonly considered witty They are 
aware that they possess this reputation, and 
— themselves upon it,—so that rather than 
ose an opportunity for repartee, they will wound 
feelings. They do not remember, that it would 
be far better that a witty word should remain 
unspoken, than that a gentle heart should be 
a The late Sidney Smith, one of Eng- 
and’s greatest humorists, once said that it was 
a great misfortune to be born a wit. Perhaps 
he knew that some of his keenest shafts had 
6s found a mark the archer little meant.” 

Extreme cases may perhaps justify the use of 
sarcasm and ridicule; but they are dangerous 
Weapons, and should seldom be employed. 
Among children particularly great discrimina- 
tion is necessary ; their confiding little hearts 
are easily grieved; they will have enough to 
bear in the future; do not give them unnecessary 
pain now. It generally makes but little differ- 
ence whether the intellect is or is not particu- 
larly brilliant, the affections of the human heart 
are quick to feel and suffer. Very often we hear 
te say, “Qh! I did not mean anything ; 

did not think.” Yes, but you ought to think ; 
that is a part of our duty in this life. If we 
are hasty and impulsive, then we should exer- 
cise the more care that in some thoughtless mo- 
ment we may not send a “random ghaft,” which 
will cause pain of which we little dream. 

As parents, teachers, friends, we are not 
aware what power for good or evil lies in our 
words. Words are the “ soul’s ambassadors” — 
let us all strive that from our lips they carry 
none but gentle messages. H. —Lzperiment. 





From the Experiment. 
BOYHOOD. 


Boyhood! happy careless boyhood, 
Pleased when praised, and cross when chid ; 
In your schemes, and plans, and pastimes, 
All the future man is hid, 


Like the germ within the blossom, 
Pattern of the future tree, 

So, all folded, lies within you, 
What the full grown man will be. 
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Written for the Opening of a New House of Worship 








Oh, that frosts may ne’er unkindly 
Nip, before it sees the light, 

Nor impatient hands unfold it, 
But to meet an early blight. 


May our Heavenly Father grant you 
That best lot beneath the skies, 
Childhood, passed amid the sunshine 
Of warm hearts, and loving eyes. 


Thus the virtues all expanding, 
Weeds encumbering not the ground, 
You shall grow to ripened manhood, 
Scattering blessings all around. 


Should your lot be joy or sorrow, 

Oh, how sweet the thought will come 
Of the pleasant days of Boyhood, 

In a loving, happy home. 


—_—~-—-——_—— 


HYMN. 


(Tt. 8. King’s) in San Francisco. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Amidst these glorious works of Thine, 
The solemn minarets of the pine, 

And awful Shasta’s icy shrine,— 

Where swell thy hymns of wave and gale 
And organ thunders never fail 

Behind the cataract’s misty vail, 

Our puny swells to Thee we raise, 
Our poor reed-music sounds Thy praise,— 
Forgive, O Lord! our childish ways! 
For, kneeling on these altar stairs, 

We urge Thee not with selfish prayers, 
Nor murmur at our daily cares. 

Before Thee in an evil day 

Our country’s bleeding heart we lay. 

We dare not ask Thy hand to stay ; 


But through the war-cloud pray to Thee 
For Union, but a Union free, 

And peace that comes of purity. 

That Thou wilt bare Thine arm to save, 
And, smiling through this Red-Sea wave, 
Make broad a pathway for the slave! 
For us, confessing all our needs, 

We trust no rites nor words nor deeds, 
Nor yet the broken staff of creeds. 
Assured alone that Thou art good 

To each as to the multitude, 

Eternal Love and Fatherhood! 


Weak, sinful, blind, to Thee we kneel, 

Stretch dumbly forth our hands, and feel Ls 

Our weakness is our strong appeal. , 

So, by these western gates of even, 

We wait to see with Thy forgiven 

The opening Golden Gate of Heaven! 

Suffice it now. In time to be 

Shall holier altars rise to Thee,— 

Thy Church our wide humanity! 

White flowers of Love its walls shall climb, 

Soft bells of Peace shall ring its chime, 

Its days shall all be holy time! 

A sweeter song shall then be heard, 

The music of the world’s accord 

Confessing Christ, the Inward Word. 

That song shall swell from shore to shore, 

One hope, one faith, one loye restore 

The seamless robe that Jesus wore !— 
Independent. 
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From the Westminster Revicw. 
THE TUNNEL UNDER MOUNT CENIS. 
(Continued from page 46.) 


The practical difficulties of the enterprise 
now began. But it was much that the proj- 
ect should have been approved, and the con- 
fidence of the Government and Parliament 
would have been a spur to the energy of the 
engineers had not the grandeur and glory of 
the undertaking itself been sufficient to excite 
their utmost zeal. No sooner had the bill 
passed into law than the works were begun, in 
the autumn of 1857. The trigonometrical sur- 
vey necessary % obtain an accurate tracing of 
%he axis of the future tunnel was in itself no 
slight task, if we consider that its extreme 
points could not be made visible from one an- 
other without placing them at a distance which 
would have rendered any accurate observation 
impossible, and also that all the operations 
had been carried on at heights varying from 
three thousand to ten thousand feet above the 
level of the sea and amidst the constant atmos- 
pherical changes characteristics of such elevat- 
edregions. The first difficulty was overcome by 
establishing an observatory on the very summit 
of Grand-Vallon, the highest peak in that part 
of the Alps, and two extreme points of the axis 
in the same vertical plane with it and one 
another, having been determined by turning 


_» the theodolite 180 degs., it was comparatively 


easy to fix the intermediate signal points on 
each side one by one, always keeping the ex- 
treme point in view, and then lowering the 
instrument perpendicularly until a site for an 
observatory had been found in each of the 
two opposite valleys of Rochemolles and Four- 
neaux, exactly on a level with the opposite to 
the respective entrances to the tunnel, so that 
the signals received from the outside could be 
repeated underground, and the work kept on 
the correct line necessary to ensure the junction 
of the two halves under the very centre of the 
mountain. To increase the difficulties to be 
contended with, it was found that the valley of 
Rochemolles was more than seven hundred feet 
higher than that of Fourneaux, on which ac- 
count it was determined to give a slope of 
twenty-two in one thousand to half the tunnel. 

Nor were the obstacles presented by the 
ground confined to the trigonometrical survey. 
Every single article required for the works, or 
for the persons engaged in them, from the 
chief engineers to the lowest laborers, had to 
be conveyed from the plains below. Forneaux, 
indeed, though itself a wretched hamlet, was 
not very far distant from Modane, a considerable 
village situated on the main road into France ; 
but Bardonnéche, the opposite end, is not only 
distant from Susa, the nearest railway terminus, 
but nearly 2,500 feet above it. Yet it was 
requisite here to assemble vast bands of work- 


men, with their foremen and directors; to 
provide dwellings and daily food for so vast an 
increase of population in a place the resources 
of which barely sufficed for the wants of its own 
inhabitants; to construct canals, huge reser- 
voirs, workshops, and engine-houses, and finally 
to set up an immense system of machinery with 
which no one could boast himself practically 
acquainted, and every portion of which had 
to be separately brought from Searing in Bel- 
gium, where it was originally constructed. 

All this required time; and that not a mo- 
ment might be unnecessarily wasted, it was re- 
solved*to begin boring the tunnel at both ends 
by the ordinary methods. The progress made 
might not be great ; still, every yard gained was 
always something, and it was the only resource 
until the machines were constructed and fairly 
set in motion. So the works began in 1857 
itself, and were continued at Bardonnéche (at 
Fourneaux even longer) until January, 1861, 
for owing to various reasons, chief among which 
may be mentioned the war of 1859, which stop- 
ped all transports for nearly a year, it was not 
till then that the mechanical perforation could 
be inaugurated. Nor will this lapse of time 
seem excessive if we reflect how much had 
to be done before attaining this first result. 
Not only had the machinery to be designed 
and constructed, with the improvements sug- 
gested by the experiments made by the Com- 
mission, to arrive from Belgium, and be put 
together in the engine-house, but two large re- 
servoirs, one twenty-six the other fifty metres 
above it, had to be prepared, and a supply of 
water sufficient to keep the former constantly 
full brought through a canal from a torrent 
more than a mile distant, and all these works 
in solid masonry had to be roofed in, to pre- 
serve the water from the influence of the frost. 
And when all this was done, the machinery 
had to be tried repeatedly and for a con- 
siderable time before it could be employed 
with safety to the mechanics entrusted with it, 
or with advantage to the works in the tunnel 
itself. 

After repeated trials, the machinery was at 
length brought into working order, the pipes 
for conveying water and compressed air from 
the machine-house where it is produced, to the 
further end of the tunnel where the works were 
proceeding, where laid down in a trench which, 
in the finished section, is built in to serve as 3 
main.drain, as well as a third pipe for gas, 
which is fabricated in a gasometer just out- 
side the entrance, and the additional light of 
which is found greatly to facilitate the manceu- 
vers of the workmen, while, not being affected 
by the explosions, etc., constantly going on, 
the whole apparatus gives less trouble than a 
single lamp. At last, the perforating-machines 
were pushed in on a frame-work along rails 
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prepared for the purpose, and since that time 
they have continued to be employed. At first 
there were .many interruptions, owing to vari- 
ous causes, and especially the awkwardness of 
the workmen in dealing with machinery of 
which they had not the slightest experience, 
and many days were of course lost; still the 
report before us testifies to the general satisfac- 
tion of the engineers, and also to the fact that 
every succeeding month of increased practice 
sees the work proceed with greater facility and 
regularity. 

Nothing can be more curious than the ac- 
count M. Sommeiller gives of the manner in 
which the works proceed. The section of the 
tunnel which the machines areemployed to ex- 
cavate is about eleven feet wide and eight high ; 
a double rail runsalong the centre, upon which 
a framework upon wheels is rolled forward, 


‘ 
‘escaped resumes its primitive volume, and 


thus fulfils its second purpose, by driving out 
the mephitiec air, which naturally collects in 
so small a space with no draught through it, 
‘and supplies the workmen with fresh air to 
breathe. The augers of the perforating. 
machines continue their work until eighty 
holes have been bored, each from twenty-seven 
to thirty-two inches in depth, an operation 
often actomplished within six hours, though 
in the beginning, especially, it took a good deal 
more—ten, or occasionally even fourteen hours. 
The connection with the main pipes is then 
cut off, and the whole framewM#k, with all its 
apparatus, is rolled away by the workmen toy 
a distance of a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
yards, behind great gates made of thick planks 
and beams, called “safety doors.” A fresh 
supply of workmen, the miners, then appear on 


carrying the ten perforators, of which nine are | the scene, whose duty it is to load the mines 
usually kept at work at once, close up to the; thus prepared, and then fire them. No sooner 
face of the rock. Once there, the distributing | have the mines been exploded, those in the 
pipes for air and water which are fixed on the | centre, where they are closer together, first, then 
frame are putin connexion with the main tubes, | the ones on the circumference, than a burst of 
carried along under the floor of the tunnel | compressed air is admitted into the furtherest 
from the machine-house outside by means of | end of the tunnel, to clear it of smoke and gases 
flexible pipes, and each perforator is then sup- | produced by the explosion, and a third set of 
plied with air and water by turning the cocks | workmen arrive, with a number of little trucks 
belonging to it in the distributing pipes. Pres-| running upon side rails laid for this special 





sed forward by the compressed air, the augers 
then strike the rock, which they pierce very 
much as a gimlet bores a plank, only that bya 
special contrivance they recede after each blow, 
that a jet of water may be impelled into the 
hole being bored, in order to clear it of dust, 
and to keep the auger itself cool. This ret- 
rograde motion is produced in a manner very 
similar to that in which the same movement is 
given to the piston of asteam-engine. In the 
perforating-machine the auger is fixed to the end 
of a piston moving backwards and forwards in a 
cylinder. Compressed air enters this cylinder 
at both ends; but as it is contrived that the 
front surface of the piston (the one towards 
the rock) upon which it presses should have 
only half the size of the other end, it follows that 
at an equal pressure of six atmospheres, the pres- 
sure received from behind is twice as potent as 
that in the contrary direction, and the auger 
strikes the rock, although less violently than if 
there were no compressed air in front of the piston 
to resist its forward motion. As soon as the 
blow has been given, however, this relative pro- 
portion of the strength of pressure is reversed. 
The valve by which the compressed air enters the 
portion of the cylinder behind the piston closes; 
and another, communicating with the outer 
atmosphere, opens. This escape being afforded, 
the forward pressure is immediately reduced 
to the strength of the one atmosphere, which 
is of course overcome, and the piston recedes, 
while the compressed air which has just 





service, in which they cart away the fragments 
of rock brought down by the explosion. In 
this way about a yard of progress is generally 
attained. At first this operation could only be 
attempted once in twenty-four hours, owing to 
the inexperience of the workmen, of whom 
only a small number could be taught to use the 
| machines at once; but gradually it was found 
| 





possible to organize a second gang,and after 
that, whenever a series of manceuvers such as 
those above described was effected within 
twelve hours, it was immediately repeated; 
and as improvements are gradually introduced 
into the machinery, and the workmen acquire 
greater facility in employing it, M. Sommeiller 
and his colleagues express their hope that it 
will be possible for them either to make 
three breaches in the rock every twenty-four 
hours, or else to attain a more rapid rate of 
progress by boring deeper holes each time, if 
two attacks only be found more advanta- 
geous. 

After the small section of the tunnel has 
been excavated by the perforating-machines, 
it is enlarged by the ordinary method—a work 
which is always the endeavor of the directing 
engineers to keep ata certain proportionate 
distance from the front attack: while the ma- 
sons who build in the part of the tunnel already 
enlarged to its full size, follow close upon the 
workmen who have been digging it out 
with their picks, it is of course desirable to 
leave as little.as possible to be done towards 
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completing the tunnel after the mountain shall 
once have been pierced. 

But we need not dwell on this part of our 
subject, which offer no peculiarity worthy of 
remark: we will rather say something of the 
special machinery employed, and particularly 
of the two systems at work for obtaining the 
necessary supply of compressed air.* The re- 
port of M. Sommeiller is accompanied by a 
series of drawings, with detailed descriptions, 
without which it would be of course impos- 
sible for any to master all the intricacies of 
these machines ; but we may perhaps be able to 
give our readers some notion of the system em- 


the column is then simultaneously opened, 
to allow the water in the compressed chamber 
to run off until it has sunk to its normal level 
in the syphon, after which fresh atmospheric 
air is admitted into the vacuum above it through 
a series of suspended valves at the side of the 
chamber, which are shut by the water as it rises, 
and open by their own weight as it recedes, 
and the operation is,thus ivfinitely repeated, 
at the rate of three pulsations per minute. 
At Bardonnéche there are ten compressors 
constantly at work, every one of which can be 
stopped for repairs without interfering with 
the rest, and each impels the air it has compres- 
sed into its own recipient. The ten recipients 
of compressed air, however, communicate to- 
gether, and a very simple and beautiful con- 
trivance has been resorted to in order to keep 
the tension in them invariable, independently 
of the production going on in the compressors, 
and the quantity drawn off through the pipe 
carried into the tunnel. ‘To effect this, a vast 
reservoir of water was constructed, 50 métres 
(13 feet 5 inches) above the recipients, con- 
nected with them by a long pipe. The static 
weight of the water thus superimposed on the 
compressed air being exactly sufficient to main- 
tain it atatension of six atmospheres, when 
the supply of air is low, the water enters the 
recipients, when on the contrary it is supera- 
bundant, the water is forced back up the pipe 
into the reservoir. 


(To be continued.) 
_—--—~or-—>— 


Ir is said of Melancthon, that when he made 
an appointment, he expected not only the hour, 
but the minute to be fixed, that no time might 
be wasted in the idleness of suspense. And 
of Washington, that when his secretary, being 
repeatedly late in attendance, laid the blame 
on his watch, he said, “You must either get 
another watch, or I another secretary.” 

wiitecntiniliinnisisas 

THERE are several persons who have many 
pleasures and entertainments in their possession 
that they do not enjoy. It is, therefore, a kind 
and good office to acquaint them with their own 
happiness.— Svee/e. 










































a column compressor. It had been caleulated 
that a tension of six atmospheres was required 
for the compressed air ‘to be employed in the 
tunnel, and to produce this, a fall of twenty- 
six métres (eighty-five feet four inches) was 
found necessary to give sufficient impetus to 
the descending rush of the volumeof water 
which was to compressa certain amount of com- 
mon atmospheric air to this extent. This 
fact having once been theorctically ascertained 
by calculation, the means of reducing it to 
practice were simple enough. At Bardonnéche 
there was no difficulty of procuring any 
quantity of water with which to fill a reservoir 
eighty-five feet above the machine-house, and 
this reservoir serves to feed ten compressing 
columns in the shape of syphons, each of which 
communicates with a chamber filled with atmos- 
pheric air, of such a height and size that the 
impetus of the water when turned on was just 
sufficient to carry ittothe top. This is effected 
by opening a valve in the colume, through 
which the water in the upper part (previously, 
as it were, suspended) rushes, pushing before 
it the water at rest below the valve in the lower 
part of thesyphon formed by thecolumn. Rapid- 
ly rising above its original level at the bottom 
of the chamber, the invading water thus com- 
prsses the air therein contained, until it has 
attained a tension of six atmospheres, at which 
point it has acquired strength sufficient to raise 
at the top of the camber, and thus escape into 
a recipient espicially prepared for it. Every 
particle of compressed air is driven out by the 
pursuit of the water, which continues to rise 
until it touches the top of the chamber, when, 
at the very moment, the valve in the column 
is shut, so as to cut off the downward rush ; 
another valve} situated in the lower part of 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anp Meau.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
$6 25, extra at $6 75. Penna. and Ohio family at 
$7 00 and $7 25 per barrel, and fancy at $8. Small 
sales to the trade from $5 75 up to $8 50 for com- 
mon and fancy. Rye Flour is quiet at $6. In Corn 
Meal nothing doing. 

Grain.—Sales of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$1 68 a $1 74 per bushel, and white at from $1 75 
to $2. Sales of Penna. Rye at $1 28. Corn—Yel- 
low is in demand at $1 23 afloat. Oats are un- 
changed—sales of Penna. at 84 a 85 cts. No change 
in Barley or Malt. 

Szeps.—Cloverseed is in good demand at $7 25 
a $7 50 per 64 lbs. Timothy is unsetiled at $2 50 
@ $3 per bushel. Small sales of Flaxseed at $2 25. 


*In 1862 the production of the 10 compressors at 
Bardonneche was no less than 1,404,000 cubic metres 
of compressed air, and it is found thata still greater 
quantity will be required as the works advance 
further from the outer air. 

*The alternate play of these two valves—one of 
which is always open and the other shut—is regu- 
lated by a coutrivance called an aerometer, also set 
ia motion by compressed air. 
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ATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa.—The under- 
signed, having taken the School known as Eaton 
Academy, will open the Spring Session of thirteen 
weeks on the 11th of 4th month (April) next. 

The course of instruction will embrace all the 
branches of a thorough education; Latin, French, 
Phonography and Drawing included, without extra 
charge. 

TERMS, 
Boarding, Washing, &c., 
Tuition, ° . ‘ 

Address 

Esitis Hamsierton, Russelville P. O., 
Mary G. Jackson, Kennett Square P. O., 
Principals, 
or Wittiam Cuanpuer, Proprietor. 

Having passed into the hands of Emilie Hambleton 
and Mary G. Jackson the entire control, as Princi- 
pais of my School, I deem it proper to say that I 
will remain and take charge of the Boarding De- 
partment, as heretofore. 

I take much pleasure in recommending both these 
ladies as experienced, qualified teachers; one of 
whom is a graduate of the Elementary and Scientific 
courses in the State Normal School, Millersville, 
Lancaster Co. 

Wituram Cuanptsr, Proprietor. 
,_ ton Academy, 3d mo. 19th, 1864. 6w. 


yjeNCORDVILLE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies and Gentlemen, situated in Delaware Co., 
Pa., twenty miles west of Philadelphia, on the 
Philada. and Balt. Central R. R. 
Spring term of twelve weeks will commence 3d 
mo. 21st, 1864. 
Expenses for English branches, $46.00. 
For Circular, address 
JoserH SHortuipesr, 
or, A. C. Norris, 
Concordville, Del. Co., Pa. 
3d mo. 19, 1864.—6w. 


R RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 
two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 
bouse convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by ao large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with. satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
I¢ is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Go., Pa., two and a-halfmiles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as & summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 

call on Esgnezer Hance, near the premises. . 

WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 

JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 
Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 


$32.50 per session, 
10.00 - 


3d mo. 19, 64.—+¢f. 


ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Book- 

» sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 

South Sixth Street, Philada. Also, Manufacturers 

of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 
Books, and Foulke’s Almanac.—3d mo. 12, ’64. tf. 
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TEPHEN COX & CO., GENERAL COMMISSION 
Merchants, for the sale of Flour, Grain, Seeds, 
Potatoes, Beans, Foreign and Domestic Fruit, and 
all kinds of Country Produce, No. 236 N. Wharves, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WOULD REFER WITH PERMISSION TO 
Philadelphia. Peter Sherman, Philadelphia, 


’ less & Siter, 
a Co., Bankers, “ George Quimby, New York, 


y, S Ward & Brotber, Rochester, N.Y, 
Geo. Keck, « Dare, Sproston & Co., Baltimore, 
4m 25 ’63—ly 


OR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 

sets “ Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes in 
each set, newly bound........... base cone ieee - $7.50 
A few copies Job Scott's works, 2 yols....... - 3.50 
Hugh Judge’s Journal......... ses.esseeseeees eeeeee 70 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isauc Martin and Rufus 

Ey OR sticntacssesscciussicsiiisdcatiesicnnss Se 
Also, Journal of John Comly.........0. cesses 1.50 


CHARLES COMLY, Byberry, or, 
EMMOR COMLY, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—t. f. 


OMER EACHUS, COLLECTOR, No. 2025 Wood 
Street, Philadelphia. Difficult Claims ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered Real Estate of the value of $15,000 
as security for fidelity in making remittances of pro- 
ceeds. Reference is made by permission to 

Witiiam P. Watrer, 1233 Market Street, Philada. 

J. J. Kersgy, 1920 Green Street. “ 

Tuomas H. Spraxmay, Attorney, 26N.7th St., “ 

Dr. A. Lanepon Etwyw, 1422 Walrut Street, * 

Anprews, Cosy & THompson, Att rneys, 37 Wall 

Street, New York. 
Correspondent i: New York. 
H. Y. CUMMINGS, Attorney, 34 Wall St. 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—3mosa. 


ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
A Boagpuye Sonoot ror Giri. 
This Institution, beautifully and healthfully located 
in the northern limits of Attleborough, Bucks co., 
Penna., will commence its Spring and summer term 
on the 19th of Fifth Month, next, and continue in 
session twelve weeks.’ The course of instruction is 
thorough and complete in all the elementary and 
higher branches of ao En@uisu, CuassicaL, snd 
MatHeMATIcAL Education. The French language is 
taught ty a native French teacher. Circulars giv- 
ing full particulars may be had on application to 
the principals, Attleborough P. O., Bucks County, 
Penna. IskazL J. GRAHAME. 
Janz F. Graname. 
Principals. 
3d mo. 26, 1864-2m. 


TOKES & FOULKE,MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
561 Arch St., have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have thé same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—ly. 


M. HEACOCK, GENERAL FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER, No. 18 North Ninth Street, 
West Side, Philadelphia. Constantly on hand a gen- 
eral assortment of ready-made Coffins, and every re- 
quisite for Funerals furnished on the most accommo- 
dating terms. Lead Coffins furnished at the shortest 
notice. Lots, Half Lots, and Single Graves. ia all 
the principal Cemeteries, for sale 
5th mo. 1863—1 yr. 











